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THE FLOWER LESSON, 
To-pay I found some dandelions 
Upon a grass green sod, 

Which seemed to turn their faces 

In peacefulness to God 

I knew that it was winter, 
Yes, winter in my soul 

And vet those flower faces 

Bloomed on that sunny knoll 

I think that He had sent them 

To brave the cold and frost, 

To tell me that his sunshine 

Is worthy any cost ; 

That patience and humility 

Are the lessons I must learn 

Then skies will look more smiling, 

And earth beneath, less stern. 


A. H. 


DANGERS TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.’ 
Tuere is doubtless not a well-born Friend but feels 
something akin to pride in his ancestry. We here 
to-night consider that we belong to no mean sect. 
Our Society which was once persecuted, and reviled, 
is now courted and honored. The coarse, home-spun 
garb of undyed wool is less common than soft gar- 
ments of delicate tints, or rich silks of subdued 
shades; the common plain homes, furnished simply 
with the useful, have given place to the elegant 
homes with numerous hints of the ornamental. 

Like Solomon, who chose wisdom before riches, 
this Society of the Lord, who placed His truth first, 
have also been blessed with his bounty. They have 
obtained an honored place among the people of the 
earth. Like the stripling who slew the giant with a 
smooth pebble, the Society of Friends, clad in simple 
faith have, by the might of the Lord, triumphed over 
the mighty ones of the earth, and now, like King 
David, exalted to the very throne of society, they 
have royal resources at their command, and like every 
monarch, they are beset with temptations. Perhaps 
the very first temptation that came to this Society, 
even before its coronation, was pride,—pride of con- 
quest, pride of power, pride of wealth; and ease,— 
ease that slackens the arm after strife, ease that ener- 
vates after the enemy have retreated, ease that brings 
slumber to watching eyes and sweet dreams after 
stern realities. 

So the humble, homely, way-worn Quaker, ac- 
quainted with the loathsome prison-cell, familiar with 
curses and persecutions ‘ ‘even unto death,” but 
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knowing his Lord, and following Him fearlessly 
whithersoever He led, was brought out into the sun- 
shine, out into sunny fields and flowery meads, and 
now clothed in soft garments, society opens its doors, 
the rich man invites him in to sup with him, 
struction is threatened. 


and de- 


Another danger that is disastrous to the individ- 
ual, and has wrought great mischief to our Society, is 
resting upon the glory of our ancestors; claiming as 
ours the achievements of our forefathers, professing 
a belief that is not the main-spring of our actions,—in 
fact, a satisfaction, a pride, a fatal rest in the feeling 
that we are born of a holy people, that we are mem- 
bers of a godly society ;—yea, that very Jewish feel- 
ing that we are the chosen people,—perhaps, too, that 
same spirit that bigoted and blinded God’s people 
until they crucified His Son, is growing in the hearts 
of some of us and we do not recognize it. A close 
examination may be profitable. 

Again Friends have dared to leave the beaten track 
of popular belief, and think for themselves. They 
have heard the still, sinall voice speaking within their 
own hearts, and they have known sarely that it was 
the voice of Divine inspiration. Hence they testify 
that inspiration has not ceased; that to-day, God as 
truly inspires those whose hearts are His, as He in- 
spired the prophets and the apostles. Even with 
this faith that admits us to the presence-chamber of 
the Almighty comes a danger,—a danger that those 
who have inherited this belief, but have no living 
knowledge of its workings, regard the inspired 
writers of the Scriptures with too little reverence 
and have undue boldness in criticizing their writings. 
Even the freedom of thought which we allow, may 
carry those whose hearts have not been enlightened 
by the truth into dark labyrinths of skepticism and 
even into infidelity. 

How important then that we early recognize the 
fact that finite minds cannot comprehend Infinity, 
and that, would we know the Almighty and under- 
stand His teachings, we must in all humility become 
as a little child whose unbiassed mind is capable of 
receiving fresh impressions. This is an old saying, 
but very true; and when we docome to this child- 
like simplicity, we shall be willing to leave portions 
of His written word that we do not understand until 
He shall make it clear; thus little by little shall we 
grow up into a spiritual state in which doubts shall 
be swept away, and mysteries beautifully illuminated. 

Wm. Penn clearly and conclusively disproved the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness, maintaining that 
until Christ’s Holy Spirit is ours, inspiring our lives 
and making us pure, that his righteousness will 
never save us. Is there no danger among us of im- 
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puting the righteousness of less than Christ, even the 
righteousness of our forefathers to ourselves? We 
claim to be an eminently spiritual people; that the 
inward light is our guide ; that from within Almighty 
God speaks directly to his people, bidding us go 
hither or thither. This is good Quaker doctrine, and 
too many beautiful lives give proof of its truth forus 
once to dispute it. The question for each one of us 
is, “Am I so guided ;do I knowthat God is ever lead- 
ing me? Notsimply does he give words to be spoken 
in meeting, but does his voice day by day teach me 
my duty at home, in business,among my fellow men ; 
in fact, guide me so that my feet do not stumble? If 
not, am I living up to the privileges of a true Friend, 
a real Christian?” We claim that outward rites and 
ceremonies are no longer required; that baptism 
shall be “ with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” and 
that the Lord himself will spread the communion ta- 
ble, where in the silence of all flesh he will break 
the bread of life to his people and give unto them to 
drink of that cup that shall quench all thirst. My 
brother and sister who, with me, do not feel required 
to put on the baptismal robe, go down into the pool 
of water and be immersed, thus signifying that the 
old life has been put off, and the new put on, who 
would not kneel at the altar to receive the bread and 
wine, what is the question for us? While we dis- 
claim the necessity of these outward ceremonies, and 
believe that we have come to a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of these same rites, we can really know this 
spiritual interpretation only by a deep and living ex- 
perience in our own souls. To be men and women 
of spiritual power we must be willing to go apart 
from the deafening hum of business, from the daily 
cares of life,and wait in the upper chamber until we 
have received the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and 
then day after day all our life through we must know 
an abiding in him, we in him and he in us. My 
friends, do we really know this baptism? If we pos- 
sessed all that we profess of the “ Inward Light” and 
Divine leadership, would there be a decline in inter- 
est among Friends? I believe the real cause and the 
only cause of any falling off of interest in our meet- 
ings and power in our Society is from within ; that we 
are not the real consecrated Christians that those 
were who laid the foundations of our Society. Am I 
ight, Friends? If Iam right let us who are here, 
who truly desire the best for ourselves and our Soci- 
ety, make a renewed effort to right matters by plac- 
ing the most important things first ; yes, “seeking 
first the Kingdom of Heaven.” Thus shall we live 
the creed of Friends, promote their principles, and 
maintain a living, growing Society of undiminished 
power and activity. 


Att is of God! If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud. 
— Longfellow. 





We are all sculptors and painters, and our mater- 
ial is our own flesh and blood and bones. Any no- 
bleness begins at once to refine a man’s features, any 
meanness or sensuality to embrute them.—Thoreau. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IMPORTANT POINTS FOR FRIENDS 
TO CONSIDER. 

Tue manner of man’s creation would seem to be a 
matter of but little importance. Whether he was 
brought forth by a process of slow development, con- 
tinuing through countless ages, or whether it was in 
the twinkling of an eye by a fiat of infinite power,— 
the position in which he finds himself to-day would 
be unaltered. Certain it is there was a period at 
which he became endowed with all the attributes of 
manhood; fully equipped to exercise “ dominion ” 
on the earth as the Creator’s free agent, and to be 
prepared for immortality. 

The being a free agent necessarily involved a free- 
dom of choice, and we have only to look around us 
to make it evident that this power has been largely 
exercised in antagonism to the design of the Creator, 
in disarranging and perverting his works, instead of 
ordering and preserving them under his immediate 
direction. And I think we may safely conclude that 
it is in consequence thereof that the great body of 
mankind is now groping in spiritual darkness. 

Thus mankind is suffering from the results of dis- 
obedience. In the Old Testament we find that the 
righteous men of every generation, even of that early 
time, recognized this asthe condition of things. And 
therein we have recorded their lamentations, their 
struggles, and their prayers for a remedy. In the 
coming of Christ we have the fulfillment of the di- 
vine promise, the substance to which all the types 
and shadows of the previous dispensation pointed; 
we have the inauguration and the clear proclamation 
of the remedy itself. In the gospel of Christ there 
is every requisite for the salvation of man. Among 
its attributes are both infallibility and universality. 
Infallibility, because it offers for the instruction of 
man the immediate presence of the Spirit of the in- 
finite Creator who is infallible. Universality, because 
this Spirit operates upon the consciousness of all, and 
offers its guidance to every man. It was this same 
gospel that the founders of the Society of Friends 
engaged to separate from the mass of superstition and 
misconception in which it had become involved, and 
to proclaim it anew in its purity before the nations, 
And it is for us to consider seriously how we are ac- 
quitting ourselves as their successors in the work. 

In this connection there are two points to which 
I feel like calling attention. The first is what I ap- 
prehend to be a very general failure to distinguish 
between mere honesty of belief, or mere integrity of 
purpose, and a divinely enlightened judgment. 

he truth in regard to things spiritual as well as 
in regard to things physical, is a matter of divine or- 
dination, and not of human belief. The truth is a 
unit, and never antagonizes itself. The spirit of truth 
does not reveal one version of fact to one person and 
a contradictory version to another. Human beliefs 
are various and contradictory because they are 
founded on educational prejudices, individual idio- 
syncrasies, and inadequate powers of perception. As 
expusitions of truth, their value is determined not 
by the goodness of the character or of the intention 
of the individual, but by the degree of correspon- 
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dence with Divine law. The greatest honesty may 
be coincident with great misconception, and this 
must be eradicated before the Divine Spirit can come 
to fully occupy the judgment seat. 

It is true, honesty gives a place in the conscience 
for the operations of the Divine Spirit, and thus 
works a preparation for the reception of truth, and 
hence is a true badge of discipleship. To do what 
one honestly believes to be right is the very best any 
one can do for the time being, because it is the only 
way any one can endeavor to serve God or show 
their allegiance to him, and must in every case be a 
preparation for the establishment of God’s immedi- 
ate government in the conscience. Hence, all men 
who are thoroughly sincere and honest in living up 
to their highest convictions of right, wherever they 
may be found the world over, are members of Christ’s 
universal Church, notwithstanding the sectarianism, 
the misconceptions, and other hindering things with 
which they may be entangled. But this fact does 
not give to these misconceptions and wrong beliefs 
any value; it only makes it the more important that 
they should be witnessed against and eradicated so 
that these pure minds may be released from their en- 
thralment. 

We hear much of the necessity of having charity. 
Charity, like honesty, is a most necessary virtue. 
But the presence of the one no more than the other, 
can make a false conception true. If an honest belief 
is the truth to him that holds it merely because of 
his honesty, then we have as many standards of truth 
as there are honest individuals, and any testimony to 
the Divine Spirit as the only source of truth becomes 
a nullity. 

It seems to me that our Friends of to-day have 
overlooked these most important facts, and that this 
has led to the exaltation of diverse human beliefs 
and judgments above the truth, which is unalterable 
in its unity. 

The second point is closely connected with the 
foregoing, it being in regard to our present position 
in relation to sectarianism. 

The truth is universal and not sectarian. Those 
who are the exponents of the truth in its purity 
stand for that which is universal and are not of a 
sect. They may recognize integrity wherever it may 
be found, but they can have nothing to do with up- 
holding sectarianism. At first sight this may appear 
inconsistent with the fact that Christ’s church in- 
cludes the honest and sincere of every sect. But it 
isnot. A partof the church universal that may have 
become a gathered and visibly united body under 
the pure guidance of the Divine Head is, in many re- 
spects, very different from that part that is still scat- 
tered, as it were, in the “ wilderness.” This“ wilder- 
ness,” in which these members are kept scattered 
and in obscurity, unable to see the truth in its pur- 
ity, is composed of sectarianism and misconception, 
and to root out and destroy this and to bring all to 
the pure truth is the work and service of the mili- 
tant church. And the operations of the Divine 
Spirit in all men is to this end. “ Other sheep I 
have,” said Christ, “ which are not of this fold ; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and 





there shall be one fold and oneshepherd.” John x.: 
16. Here we have the work set before us in a nut- 
shell. The militant church is the outward body of 
Christ, and his work is its work. This was the posi- 
tion clearly maintained by early Friends. But as an 
inevitable consequence of the misconception which 
has led to an exaltation of mere individual judgment, 
I fear, we are drifting into the very bosom of sectari- 
anism. Sectarianism has its foundation in diverse 
human beliefs or conceptions, or rather, misconcep- 
tions, and its various branches have ever stood ar- 
rayed in competition with each other. And in their 
struggles for place and preferment and self-preserva- 
tion there is given scope and play to human ambi- 
tion and to human passion, and also to mere human 
wisdom and ingenuity. All of which tends to divert 
attention from and to obscure the one true source of 
wisdom. In sectarianism priestcraft has a natural 
growth, and the two things are inseparable. 

Most unlike this is the true church of Christ. It 
takes into its embrace every nation, tongue, and peo- 
ple, and finds a membership among them all. And, 
if, at any place, some of these members come to see 
the truth with clearness and, recognizing each other, 
separate from the mass of men and crystallize into a 
gathered church, the resulting outward organization 
must stand vigilantly and unswervingly upon the one 
foundation that gave it birth. Abiding here its 
strength is invulnerable and its resources are illimit- 
able, but all its strength and all its resources are cen- 
tered in this one point. If it grows slack in vigilance 
and withdraws its “single eye” from the one source 
of power, its strength isgone. And if it then turns 
to the resources of human discrimination and con- 
trivance for restoration or self-preservation it has be- 
come one of the sects of the earth, must stand or fall 
by competition with the other sects, and slides by its 
own weight into sectarianism. Is there not some- 
thing here that our Society may take to itself and 
profit by its consideration ? 

There is at the present time a movement in the 
sectarian world to call a truce between the different 
sects and to join them into a mighty federation. And 
if I am not much mistaken most Friends are giving 
to this effort the right hand of fellowship. This 
movement makes itself manifest in the exchange of 
pulpits between the clergy of different sects and by 
various flattering commendations upon each other in 
the distribution of which our own Society has not 
been entirely forgotten and, as just said, it seems 
ready to reciprocate by a return in kind. 

In effect, the: leaders of different sects say to the 
leaders of other sects: “If you will abstain from’ 
calling attention to the weaknesses and shortcomings 
of our position we will do the same by you; let us 
ignore the points whereon we differ and henceforth 
let us live in harmony.” This is put forth under the 
name of toleration, or charity,or brotherly conde- 
scension, but surely it cannot be a general species of 
those Christian virtues that works a perpetuation of 
misconception and the obscuration of the truth. 
The truth requires that the root of misconception 
should be clearly discovered and eradicated, not 
merely covered up and hidden from view. Candid 
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examination of principles and calm, dispassionate 
controversy ever has and must always redound to 
the benefit of mankind by aiding to discover and 
clear away error, and to thus make the truth mani- 
fest ; but the tendency here is to stifle examination 
and to permit misconception to continue undisturbed. 
Genuine toleration labors in the patience free from 
passion, or the spirit of rivalry,and thus secures to 
every man what is justly his due, but it still labors 
for the exaltation of the truth alone and never to 
fortify or condone error. 

I believe this subject is of sufficient importance to 
demand the very closest examination at our hands. 

One man says to another: “ My brother, I per- 


ceive that our beliefs as to what the truth requires of | 


us, are at variance, come, let us reason together, per- 
chance by a patient interchange of views we may be 
enabled to give the strength of our united efforts to 
the support of righteousness.” “ Not so,” says the 
other,“ I am doing what I honestly believe to be 
right, do thou the same. Neither of us has any right 
to call in question the correctness of the other’s prin- 
ciples. We must live in love and harmony, and to 
this end we must carefully shun all controversy. It 
is every man’s place to live upto his own convic- 
We must have toleration; we must seek for 
‘unity in diversity.’” Now this reply is plausible, 
but where does the support of the unchanging and 
thoroughly united truth come in? Is it to be sepa- 


tions, 


rated from misconception and its exponents to be- 
come as “a city that is set on a bill” in this way? 
It is true we should live in love. But what kind of 
love is it that can be careless and unconcerned in re- 
gard to our brethren’s relations to the truth ? or that 
cannot bear an examination of principles or a plain 
interchange of views? That each one should live 
up to his own convictions is also thoroughly true, 
and because it is true each one should leave no stone 
unturned to have his convictions squared by the 
truth and by it alone. It is because each one should 
live up to his own convicitons that there must be 
unity of convictions before men can unite in labor 
for the cause of truth. “ Unity in diversity,” in the 
sense here intended, is only unity in permitting the 
truth to lie buried under diverse human beliefs and 
theories. 

It is here necessary to distinguish between diver- 
sity of belief and diversity of function. In carrying 
out any design requiring a number of workmen dif- 
ferent ones must have different functions assigned 
them but at the same time it is absolutely imperative 
that all must be united as to the thing to be accom- 
plished, and this last is the point at issue. If one of 
the mechanics engaged to erect a building says I be- 
lieve this structure should be made of stone, another 
says I believe it should be made of iron, another 
says I believe it should be of brick and that it should 
be one hundred feet square, another says my honest 
belief is that it should be of wood and two hundred 
feet square and soon. Now if there must be no con- 
troversy, but each one must go to work according to 
his own belief without making any effort to come to 
a mutual understanding as to the design of the 
architect, surely the result would be to nullify that de- 








sign. And can it possibly be supposed that God has 
no definite design in the work and service that he 
requires of the children of men ? 

Iam aware that our members have been led to 
regard this so-called fraternization between the dif- 
ferent sects with the greater satisfaction, because of 
a belief that it is evidence that Friends’ principles 
have taken firm root, and are gaining in influence 
over the great body of civilized mankind. And in 
truth it is evidence to this effect,and this far we may 
well rejoice. It is evidence that the truth of Christi- 
anity and of Quakerism has grown and spread until 
the people have become wearied with the grosser 
forms of the hydra-headed system, Sectarianism and 
its companion Priestcraft, and to retain its power that 
tumultuous monster, with its legion of heads, is 
forced to adapt itself to more enlightened views, and 
draws around itself a semblance of those Christian 
virtues, charity, and brotherly love, screening from 
public view the nakedness of the disjointed and rot- 
ten foundation on which it stands. I here speak of 
the practical effect as to whether or not it is the re- 
sult of a definite purpose. 

The motives of any one may not be lightly called 
in question. But when any man presents himself as 
an exponent of truth, he must be content to stand as 
the custodian of something which belongs to all man- 
kind, and admits of no sectarian or “ private inter- 
pretation,” but which every man has an inalienable 
right to examine in all its bearings, and to express a 
candid judgment. The question is as to the nature 
and tendency of the principle; the goodness of the 
motives of those who present it, is a personal matter, 
not germaiu to the consideration, and it is but to 
confuse and mystify the subject to inject this into the 
discussion, 

Let us ever bear in mind that we have to do with 
principles, and must not permit the integrity of indi- 
viduals, who may be laboring under misconception, 
to compromise our position, or to stand between us 
and a clear testimony to the unity of the truth and 
its perfect adaptation and efficacy for the salvation 
of all mankind. ee 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 7. 
SECOND Monts 15, 1891. 
ELIJAH TAKEN TO HEAVEN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; 
for God took h.im.—Gen. 5: 24 
ReaD Il. Kings 2: 1-11. 

Our lesson presents another of those striking word- 
pictures for which the language of the people and the 
thought of that age were so remarkable. Elijah, the 
prophet, is made sensible that his life-work is draw- 
ing to a close,—as Paul, the aged, a thousand years 
later, declared “the time of his departure was at 
hand.” We haveno means of knowing what his age 
was; he comes suddenly before the nation in the 
rugged simplicity of a bedouin of the desert, and 
throughout his career he is a bold and brave de- 
fender of the religion of his fathers, and a fierce de- 
nunciator of the wrongs and idolatries that marked 
the reign of the cruel king, Ahab. 

At the time that the near approach of his death 
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was made known to Elijah, he was at Gilgal, proba- 
bly on the western edge of the bills of Ephraim. 
[Smith]. With his servant Elisha, one of the “ sons 
of the prophets,” who had become his close friend and 
companion, Elijah started on a journey,—it is sup- 
posed to his own home, somewhere in Gilead, on the 
east of the river Jordan,—that he might there be 
‘* gathered to his fathers.” 

And Elijah said to Elisha, Tarry here. The prophet 
seems to have been anxious to make the journey soli- 
tary and alone, but his faithful companion would not 
leave him. A man accustomed to the solitudes of 
the desert would be most likely to want to meet the 
messenger from God in the quiet and retirement to 
which he was accustomed. 

So they went down to Bethel, etc. This was one of 
the sacred cities,and the abode of the priests. It 
was probably here that a school of the prophets was 
located, as the “sons of the prophets came out to 
meet them.” 

Tarry here, I pray thee ; for the Lord hath sent me to 
Jericho, etc. Jericho was one of the places of high 
antiquity. It was given to the tribe of Benjamin, 
and rebuilt by a resident of Bethel. It became a 
place of much importance. Inits immediate vicinity 
the prophets of the Lord had a place of retirement, 
which may have led Elijah to make a halt there in 
his journey. 

And they two went over Jordan. They had reached 
the end of their journey, and the old prophet feels 
they are to be parted. 

Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me, etc. This 
shows the love and reverence that Elisha felt for his 
master. We can readily understand why he would 
earnestly crave to be endued with the same spirit 
that bas so sustained and upborne the prophet. Those 
we love, whose lives have been examples of faithful, 
upright walking before God and man, they are the 
ones whose spirit we strive after. In all the ages 
that man has written of himseif and his relations to 
God, those who loved righteousness have been held 
up as the friends of God and man. 

A chariot of fire Shall we 
seek the meaning of the chariot and horses of fire as 
of some especial miracle, as has been the custom with 
so many of the startling and wonderful incidents in 
Bible history? Or shall we follow this prophet of 
the Lord and his servant as they talked together, 
still pursuing their journey with the solemn convic- 
tion that somehow, in his own way, God would soon 
separate them,—the “ one would be taken and the 
other left.” An electric storm, a whirlwind such as 
are not rare on the treeless plains of Arabia,—such 
as have been witnessed gn our own prairie lands,— 
and to those who have been caught in and experi- 
enced their fury, the chariot and horses of fire are a 
most fitting symbol of the end of one whose life had 
been one of sharp and startling experiences. 


a whirlwind. 


To grow daily in the spirit and obtain grace in 
God’s sight is to be translated into a region of great 
peace. If we read with a spiritual understanding the 
beautiful stories of the Bible, we can always find in- 
struction, and the one before us to-day is full of un- 





dying devotion and great personal influence. Eli- 
sha’s steadfast purpose to follow the footsteps and ex- 
ample of his master, Elijab, received the well-mer- 
ited reward of “a double portion of his good spirit.” 
If we follow with reverent steps the great example 
of Him whose daily work was doing good, his mantle 
of love will envelop us, and carry us safely through 
temptation and sin. We do not truly estimate the 
force of individual example; we are too prone to 
place a low estimate upon the influence of our own 
actions and exaggerate those of our neighbor. It 
may be a small indulgence to which we cling, yet 
we can put no limit to the infinite circles of influence 
that may extend where we never dreamed of pene- 
trating. Let us try seriously to make our mantle 
such that, falling where it will, the inspiration to do 
right may come into the hearts of those whose lives 
are dearest to our own. 

To “ walk with God” is to fill the niche of our 
duty so lovingly and so perfectly that we may be 
made aware of His‘‘ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Elijah comes suddenly before the people of Israel 
and his departure is equally sudden. Ahab, who was 
the king at the time of his appearance, had married 
a heathen wife, and in her interests had formally in- 
augurated the worship of Baal, by setting up a tem- 
ple and altar, and dedicating a grove for the debas- 
ing rites of that religion, and as we have already 
learned, four hundred priests were supported at the 
royal expense. 

It needed such a man as Elijah the Tishbite to 
meet the exigencies of the times, and his coming at 
this juncture is a strong evidence that “ man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.” We can scarcely imag- 
ine the fate of spiritual religion had no prophet of 
the Lord come forth to testify against the back-slid- 
ing king, and even Elijah, wonderfully endued as he 
was with the power and the spirit of the Most High, 
needed the revelation of the cave in Horeb to 
strengthen and re-illumine his discouraged heart. 

We have no knowledge of his age, or why he was 
called “the Tishbite;” the name Elijah, signifies 
“My God is Jehovah,” “ the Tishbite,” means “ The 
Converter ;” possibly both have a special significance 
in the work to which the prophet was called. He 
could say to the degenerate heir to thethrone of Israel, 
“Your God is Baal, but my God is Jehovah.” The 
work of Elijah for the nation was aggressive, but 
while bold and denunciatory in his public service, we 
tind him tender and helpful in his intercourse with 
the needy and sorrowful. 

The last service for God and the nation is perhaps 
the most daring and deuunciatory of any that had 
before been laid upon him. He is required boldly to 
confront Ahab, and charge him with the murder of 
Naboth, and this he does in the royal domain at Jez- 
His words, *“ Hast thou killed and also taken 
possession ? Thus saith the Lord; in the place where 
the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine,” must have fallen upon the 
guilty monarch’s ears as the knell of the avenger. 


reel, 
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But the work of Elijah is ended,—the time has 
come for his earthly ministry to cease, and it only 
remains for him to designate his successor. How this 
was done, and who the favored of the sons of the 
prophets was, has been simply but graphically told 
in our lesson. 

Making his last visit to the “ school of the proph- 
ets,” where he finds warm and loving interest in his 
behalf, he pursues his way accompanied by Elisha, 
who now appears in the capacity of his servant: 
From Bethel he goes to Jericho,twenty miles distant, 
and at the ford of the river Jordan endeavors to dis- 
suade Elisha from going farther. But he will not 
leave the master whom he so honors and loves,—he 
will go with him to his home in Gilead across the 
Jordan ; also fifty of the “sons of the prophets” be- 
longing to the school at Jericho follow them to the 
river. 

Elijah and his servant pass over Jordan, and here 
again they halt. Both are conscious that the time of 
the departure of the prophet is at hand. The young 
prophet, in response to the query, “Ask what I shall 
do for thee,” makes answer in words fitted to the oc- 
casion, and to every other similar occasion since. 
When the recognized servant and prophet of the 
Most High is called hence, who that witnesses the 
close of such an one does not crave most devoutly 
that the ‘‘ mantel” of the dying saint may fall upon 
his shoulders ? 

The tragic ending need not necessarily be regarded 
as miraculous. That it was the result of one of those 
sudden electric storms common in that section of 
Asia is sufficiently established by the record, in 
which we are told that a search for the body of Eli- 
jah was instituted, and all the country in the neigh- 
borhood was carefully examined. 

The coincidence was truly remarkable. Elijah 
knew that his labor was ended ; that his God had ac- 
complished through him his purposes toward Israel. 
All that he as the Lord’s prophet could do for the re- 
clamation of Israel was done. Into other hands the 
work must be given. This being clear to Elijah, he 
turns his face homeward, there to await the summon, 
“ Steward give up thy stewardship.” 

He meets the messenger on his way. It was af- 
ter “the fire” that he heard “the still, small voice 
in Horeb.” What a sublime ending “ the chariot of 
fire!” conducting the enfranchised spirit unto the 
realms of eternal peace and blessedness. 


Aut the events of our life are materials out of 
which we may make what we will. He who has 
much spirit makes most of his life.— Novalis. 


Man is the flower of all the phenomena mani- 
fested in this world. And, since our finite and invisi- 
ble minds are manifested to others by our works, we 
must believe that in the God-mind of the universe is 
combined, speaking humanly, all that is noble and 
manly in man, united to all that is sweet and lovely 
in woman. Hence we may say that the noblest men 


and the noblest women are faint types of the charac- 
ter of God, and reveal that character to our compre- 
hension.—James Eddy. 








THE UNIVERSAL SENTENCE. 

Ou, if we could all go out of flower as gracefully, as 
pleasingly, as we come into blossom! I always think 
of the morning-glory as the loviest example of a 
graceful yielding to the inevitable. It is beautiful 
before its twisted corolla opens; it is comely as it 
folds its petals inward, when its brief hours of per- 
fection are over. Women find it easier than men to 
grow old in a becoming way. A very old lady who 
has kept something—it may be a great deal—of her 
youthful feelings, who is daintily cared for, who is 
grateful for the attentions bestowed upon her, and 
enters into the spirit of the young lives that surround 
her, is as precious to those who love her as a gem in 
an antique setting, the fashion of which has long 
gone by, but which leaves the jewel the color and 
brightness which are its inalienable qualities With 
old men it is too often different. They do not belong 
so much indoors as women do. They have no pretty 
little manual occupations. The old lady knits or 
stitches so long as her eyes and fingers will let her. 
The old man smokes his pipe, but does not know 
what to do with his fingers, unless he plays upon 
some instrument, or has a mechanical turn which 
finds business for them. 

But the old writer, I said to The Teacups, as I say 
to you, my readers, labors under one special difficulty 
which I am thinking of and exemplifying at this 
moment. He is constantly tending to reflect upon 
and discourse about his own particular stage of life. 
He feels that he must apologize for his intrusion upon 
the time and thoughts of a generation which he nat- 
urally supposes must be tired of him, if they ever 
had any considerable regard for him. Now if the 
world of readers hates anything it sees in print, it is 
apology. If what one has to say is worth saying, he 
need not beg pardon for saying it. It is not worth 
saying,—I will not finish the sentence. But it is so 
hard to resist the temptation! That terrible line 
beginning “ Superfiuous lags the veteran ”’ is always 
repeating itself in his dull ear. 

What kind of audience or reading parish is a man 
who secured his constituency in middle life, or before 
that period, to expect when he has reached the age of 
threescore and twenty? His coevals have dropped 
away by scores and tens, and he sees only a few units 
scattered about here and there, like the few heads 
above the water after a ship has gone to pieces. Does 
he write and publish for those of his own time of life? 
He need not print a large edition. Does he hope to 
secure a hearing from those who have come into the 
reading world since his coevals? They have found 
fresher fields and greeneg pastures. Their interests 
are in the out-door, active world. Some of them are 
circumnavigating the planet while he is hitching his 
rocking-chair about his hearth-rug. Some are gazing 
upon the pyramids while he is staringat his andirons. 
Some are settling the tariff and fixing the laws of suf- 
frage and taxation while he is dozing over the 
weather bulletin, and going to sleep over the obitu- 
aries in his morning or evening paper. 

Nature is wiser than we give her credit for being; 
never wiser thanin her dealings with the old. She 
has no idea of mortifying them by sudden and wholly 
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unexpected failure of the chief servants of conscious- 
ness. The sizht, for instance, begins to lose some- 
thing of its perfection long before its deficiency calls 
the owner’s special attention to it. Very probably, 
the first hint we have of the change is that a friend 
makes the pleasing remark that we are “ playing the 
trombone,” as he calls it ; that is, moving a book we 
are holding backward and forward, to get the right 
focal distance. Or it may be we find fault with the 
lamp or the gas-burner for not giving so much light 
as it used to. At last, somewhere between forty and 
fifty, we begin to dangle a jaunty pair of eye-glasses, 
half plaything and half necessity. In due time a 
pair of sober, business-like spectacles bestrides the 
nose. Old age leaps upon it as his saddle, and rides 
triumphant, unchallenged, until the darkness comes 
which no glasses can penetrate. Nature is pitiless in 
carrying out the universal sentence.—0O. W. Holmes, 
in Atlantic Monthly. 


EXPRESSIONS FROM YOUNG FRIENDS. 
GLEANED from private correspondence, we present 
herewith some thoughts on the “ Question for Young 
Friends.” Perhaps they may suggest labor in direc- 
tions that may result in a deepening that would be 
of value to our Society. One says: 

“Tf there were more opportunities of hearing 
good preachers, I think I should be oftener inclined 
towards attending meetings. As far as I am con- 
cerned I do not think I could ever be anything but a 
Friend, though perhaps never a good one, but the 
reason in my mind (for lack of interest) seems to be 
that our home meeting is not at all attractive, nor 
suggestive, and that a quiet meeting does not do for 
me all that it does for spiritual minds. Though that 
is not the reason I left off going, it is the reason that 
I do not resume—have not resumed, I mean, for it is 
not at all settled that I have left off going. When 

reads us some good sermon, (we have no speak- 
ing), that is good and helpful, but that is uncertain, 
and the alternative is not attractive. All this I am 
afraid will seem trivial, but so it is.” 

[From another.] “ My friend —— told me that 
she likes Friends’ ways, does not approve of church 
fairs, etc., and thought she had gotten well started in 
going regularly to meeting. But ’*s speaking was 
more than she could bear, partly in manner, and 
partly in substance.” 

{Another.] “ says she attended a country 
meeting for three years, heard time after time, 
grew thoroughly tired of the preaching, and was 
never noticed nor spoken to by an individual of the 
meeting from first to last. She felt as strange, for- 
mal, and unacquainted at last as. at first. That was 
dreadful, and yet only too natural perhaps for the 
shy and quiet members of a country meeting. She 
may not have been attractive to them, and they 
may have forgotten to look for the grain amid the 
chaff, but at any rate the fact remains that they 
took not the least notice of her. How unlike the 
churches! ” 

[ Another. ] 


“A lady here has said she always 
went to Friends’ meeting before moving into town, 





but the Presbyterians were so kind to her and the 
Friends so cool and distant that she takes her family 
always now to the Presbyterian Church.” 

“T must candidly admit that little or nothing took 
me to meeting for many years except the hope of see- 
ing, after meeting, the friends I liked. I was impa- 
tient of all speaking, and was thoroughly bored by 
nine-tenths of it. But then I was just out of college 
and ready to find fault in others, as school girls are 
prone to do with anything they have been taught to 
avoid themselves,—pronunciations, mannerisms, etc. 
It had to be a very simple, nnpretentious, short ad- 
dress that did not vex me. And I know I loved re- 
ligion from early childhood up. It is indeed a serious 
question with me,and has been for a good many 
years,—is tne Friends’ religion one for children and 
young pcople, or only for:,the older and more 
thoughtful or contemplative ; is it,can it ever be a 
universal faith? It may be that, I believe, though 
we should never succeed in winning all the world to 
our forms. I think the Society is just now going 
through a transition state; the young people are 
temporarily better educated than their parents in 
certain lines, and instead of being grateful for their 
increased opportunities, and devoting their whole 
powers to their own church, they turn against the 
old, slow, patient ways, and to reach what seem 
brighter and more attractive forms of faith they leave 
the things which gave them the foundations of their 
best present existence.” 

“If I may say to thee anything I would think to 
myself, I do say this: If,as all Friends believe, theo- 
logical training never made a minister of God, a 
wide and thorough education never unmade one. We 
might as well say because cultivation will not make a 
plant it is to be avoided as weakening. Our system 
however good at core, is liable to sad abuses, and the 
one idea preaching is one which, I think, simply a 
liberal education would cure. If the speaker is nar- 
row-minded, more general intelligence will soften and 
improve his or her speaking. The lines seem very 
indefinitely drawn, and one of the hardest things a 
minister has to face is the being looked upon as a 
‘crank,’ more or less. How can one know one is 
not? On the whole I do not think young people 
care much for sermons, nor for silence. Yet I am 
sure things will come right if we only hold on faith- 
fully and trustfully, and ‘ Let 
‘nothing affright’ usin the depths of our souls. I 
think the ministry among Friends greatly needs re- 
form. But there is nothing that I can do that I 
know of to further it, beyond keeping very strictly to 
the law which seemed laid down for me, and taking 
particular care of my one smail corner, following 
closely the light given me at the first until new and 
greater light shall shine.” 


nothing disturb’ us, 


Tue river of life is pure and clearas crystal. Is 
the doctrine offered to thee so? or is it muddy and 
mixed with the doctrines of men? What water is 
fouled, is not the water of life. Wherefore, if thou 
findest it not right, go up higher toward the spring 
head ; for nearer the spring, the more pure and ciear 
is the water.— Bunyan, 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE SOCIETY. 
THE responses to the “ Questions for Young Friends,” 
though they do not all see precisely eye to eye,—as 
is natural,—are valuable because they indicate the 
real interest of many of our young people in the So- 
ciety. There is reason in this for a good hope of the 
future. Nothing could be more discouraging than 
entire indifference. 

Whether the Society of Friends is a church for 
the young is a question suggested in some notes 
which we print elsewere. And why not? Because 
o 


it has no liturgy. Because its services are not “ at- 


tractive.” But such reasoning is fallacious from the 
beginning. If a church be not built upon the rock 
of true religion, it can have no sure existence, how- 
ever it may flourish foratime. And true religion is 
attractive not by its pleasing the eye or the ear, but 
by its satisfaction to the soul. If, therefore, the 
youth of this or avy other religious body must be 
drawn first to what is merely pleasing, they would 
have to return, when they attained a realization of 
religious truth, to that which satisfied the deep and 
eternal elements in their nature. To be drawn away 
froma what is real to what is merely pleasing, to de- 
spise the self-sacrifice of the Christian life in the sen- 
suous enjoyments of the wsthetic, would be, as all 
must admit, a sad mismeasurement of the values of 
things. 

If the Society of Friends is good for one period of 
life it is good for all times. It needs that we stand 
firmly and faithfully up to its standards. It is the 
example of those in middle life which tells most on 
the young. Parents need more to be steady and con- 
sistent Friends. Children are little likely to despise 
what they see their parents revere. If some of them 
leave the Society,—for all natures are not constituted 
alike,—it will be for stronger reasons than a mere 
childish impatience with a preacher’s unacquaintance 
with the “ best usage ” concerning a vowel sound, or 
the lack of a cushion on a pench. 

It is plain, and has been plain for years, that the 
Society must be renewed by the devotedness of its 
younger membership. All are needed; of the an- 


cient and the experienced there are not enough. 


| 


The fresh and vigorous life of the young is needed | 


to give energy and sustained effort to the work in 
which we are engaged, which must be such as the 
age in which we are called to labor demands. Like 
the manna of the Israelites that which was of value 
yesterday is without value for to-day. What the to- 
day requires must be supplied from the resources it 
furnishes. The duty of the hour is the duty that the 
hour unfolds. To remain stationary while the law of 
life is change and progress, brings stagnation, and 
this means decay,—dissolution,—and final extinc- 
tion. 

The Divine Principle is the same as it was at the 
beginning of man’s conscious existence, but the man- 
ner of its manifestation varies with human needs and 
the methods of its adaptation to the wants of the 
soul-life must correspond with those wants. 

The Apostle in his letter to the Hebrews opens 
with the statement that God in the old time “ spoke 
to the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and 
divers manners,” thus giving the weight of his testi- 
mony in favor of the progressive methods which 
correspond to human necessities and the changes 
that from age to age mark the advancement of the 


race in religious experience. 


Tue letter from John G. Whittier to Young 
Friends’ Association is of interest apart from our 
feelings of love and respect for the writer, in the fact 
of the emphatic renewal of his testimony to the funda- 
mental principle of Friends. A friend who has read 
it says ina private note to the editors: “I do not 
think we can make too much of such a letter. In my 
opinion the testimony is beyond praise. After Whit- 
tier shall have passed unto rest, we willsee all denom - 
inations praising him, and many of them perhaps 
claiming him as chiefly in accord with their views,— 
and I think we Friends ought to be a little jealous of 
his noble life, which I believe is so fine, chiefly be- 
cause of his Quaker ancestry and Quaker faith ,—and 
this letter, written when almost eighty-three years 
old, contirms his belief in the vital truth of Quaker- 
ism. I often think that we prize too lightly the many 
ioble lives of our own Friends: we ought to make 
more of them, both while living and after they have 


” 


passed from works to rewards 


CERTAIN thoughts are prayers. There are mo- 
ments when, whatever be the attitude of the body, 
the soul is on its knees.— Victor Hugo. 


Wuat is our death but a night’s sleep? For as 
through sleep all weariness and faintness pass away 
and cease, and the power of the spirit comes back 
again, so that in the morning we arise fresh and joy- 
ous: so at the last day we shall rise again, as if we 
had only slept a night, and shall be fresh and strong. 
—Martin Luther. 
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MARRIAGES. 
LOPER—ROGERS.—At the 
parents, First month 28th, 1891, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Robert M. Loper, son of J. Howard and Lavinia H. Loper, 
of Bridgeton, Cumberland county, N. Y.,and Emma H., 
H. Rogers, of Med- 


residence of the bride’s | 


daughter of Joseph J. and Elizabeth 


ford, Burlington county, N. J. 


DEATHS. 
HAINES.—Near Rancocas, N. J., First 


1891, Hannah A., widow of Mordecai S. Haines. 


JAMES.—At the 
Baily, Wilmington, Del., 


month 27th, 


residence of her neice, Mary James 


First month 28th, 1891, Ann H. 
James, aged 90 years. 


McILVAINE.—Suddenly, on the 
month 27th, 1591, Sarah Gibson McIlvaine, 
Mclivaine, and oldest child of the late Hugh and Martha 
G. Melivain; a of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

To be loving and faithful until death shall separate us 


morning of First 


wife of Charles 


member 


was the solemn promise made by this lovely and beautiful 
sister, and she was faithful. Preéminent among her many 
virtues was her faithful devotion to her chosen companion, 
to her parents, her family, and her Heavenly Father, 
faithful unto death. 

One of remarkably strong character and unusual execu- 
tive ability, which enabled her to lead an active, useful 
life until a few months since, when she was called upon to 
prepare her mind to take the risk of a dangerous and criti- 
cal operation in hopes of having her health restored. She 
was nobly brave and showed such self-control and gentle 
tender love for all around her that she became every day 
more necessary to their happiness. Her death has caused 
another vacant place in the home where only a short time 
before the dear mother was released from her long su(ffer- 
ing and placed by the side of the loving father. 

‘irst month 


MOSHER. Cedar county, Iowa, | 25th 


1891, Stephen Mosher, after a mouth of distressing illness, 


In 


aged 84 years. He often expressed the wish to be at rest, 
saying to his wife that he believed a mansion was prepared 


for him: glory to God!” 


frequent exclamations, as of “ 
were heard from his lips. 


county, A oe 


This Friend was born in Washington 
Ninth month 22d, 1806, and removed with his father’s fam- 
ily to Ohio, in 1818. In 1828 he was married to Ruth 
Smith, with whom he lived for sixty-two years. While re- 


siding in Ohio there were born to them ten children of 
whom seven still survive In 1853 they removed to 
Iowa where they lived at the time of his death. 
a consistent member of our Religious Society and belonged 
to Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, lowa. At the time of his 
interment near West Liberty, all the children were present 


him. 
He was 


to console the aged mother. E. 
PANCOAST.—At his in Media, Pa., Eighth 
month 5th, 1890, William Pancoast, And 
at his late residence in Springfield, Delaware county, Ia., 
First month 18th, 1891, Samuel -F. in his 63d 
year; members of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
WATSON. 
wife of Joseph John Watson, and daughter of John Wild- 


residence 
in his 65th year. 


Pancoast, 
Suddenly, First month 28th, 1891, Jane T., 


man, of Langhorne, Pa. 
WILLIAMS.—On First month 3d, 1891, Priscilla J. 
Williams, wife of Daniel Williams, in her 64th year. 
WOODNUTT.—First month 25th, 1891, at the residence 
of his sister, Elizabeth 
M. Woodnutt, aged 83 years. 


Newlin, Wilmington, Del., James 
Interment at Salem, N. J, 
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FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY AT 
SWARTHMORE. 

ADDITIONAL shelf-room having been provided, the 
remaining boxes of the recently purchased collection 
of Friends’ books have been unpacked and the books 
placed on the shelves preparatory to classifying and 
cataloguing. There are in all 621 bound volumes, be- 
sides a large number of unbound pamphlets and pe- 
riodicals, of which but a small proportion are dupli- 
cates of works already in the library. In many in- 
stances there are several works bound up in a single 
volume, so that the number of tities is far in excess 
of the number of volumes. 

The thirteen copies of “ Barclay’s Apology ” have 
completed our set of the early editions of that work, 
with the exception of the third edition (1678), the 
first eighth edition (there were three so numbered), 
(1765), and the eleventh edition (1849). In the rare 
first edition Henry Thorpe wrote in Eighth month, 
1861: “This rirsr edition of Barclay is very scarce, 
It is very seldom one sees a copy so clean and in such 
a nice state of preservation.” The twenty-nine years 
in which it has been in this book-lover’s possession 
have in no way injured it, and it comes to us so fresh 
and clean that the note is now even more true than 
when he penciled it. Of one of the eighth editions 
he says: “This isa large paper copy, printed upon 
extra paper, and is the only copy in this state that 
I have everseen. It is very rare. H.T. 1882.” Ex- 
cept that the covers are loose it is in excellent condi- 
tion. Thesecond (and best) French edition (1797) is 
also in very fine condition, and is bound in full brown 
calf, as are many other volumes in the collection. 

A copy of William Bayly’s “ Wrightings,” (1676) 
is in the original binding, and of it H. T. has writ- 
ten: “ Very rare indeed—especially in so clean a state 

as this.” 

A copy of Joseph Besse’s “ Confutation of 

1734) is particularly interest- 


the 


Charge of Deism” etce., 
ing as containing the autograph, “ J. a 
showing it to have been the author’s own copy. His 
1753) is as 


Besse, 17 


‘Sufferings of the Quakers,” two volumes, 
perfect and fresh as if just from the press and bindery. 
is Bishope’s “A 
That men may 


Another rare volume George 


Looking Glass for the Titmes. 
once see, and be advised in the words of the Princi- 
ples of their own Professions, and of others whom 
they esteem. That the Truth held and practiced by 
the People called Quakers, is no other than what 
themselves, or such as they approve of, have held 
forth in Word, or have practiced.”’ Printed in 1668. 
The “ Beacon Controversy” is well represented, 
Crewdson’s 


of containing Isaac 
Francis Bugg and 


by their works. 


several the works 
autograph. George 
Keith largely represented Anti- 


Quakeriana too is well represented by many scarce 


So also are 


volumes, 

A general survey of the collection is most satis- 
factory and shows that the purchase is a valuable 
one. As the work of cataloguing progresses it is pro- 
posed to call attention, in these columns, to such vol- 
umes and authors as possess especial interest, by giv- 
ing some little account of each. A. B. 


° Swarthmore College, Second month 2d. 
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A LETTED FROM WHITTIER. 


At the meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, 
held in the parlor at 15th and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, on the evening of the 12th ult., the following 
characteristic letter from John G. Whittier was read. 

The Committee on Literature of the Young 
Friends’ Association, which bad in charge the ar- 
rangements for a feature of the meeting which was 
termed an “ Hour with Whittier,” had requested the 
Vice-President of the Association to write to John 
G. Whittier, in the hope that he might find it conve- 
nient to send a reply in time to present it at the 
meeting. This was done, and the letter which fol- 
lows is the response. In order that a clearer under- 
standing of the letter may be had, it is well to add 
that in the letter sent the poet his attention was es- 
pecially invited to the objects of the Young Friends’ 
Association as set forth inthe Preamble to its Consti- 
tution, a copy of which was enclosed. The purpose 
of this Association, as is doubtless well known to all 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, is to pro- 
mote a knowledge of the history and principles of 
the Society of Friends, and to awaken a greater in- 
terest and participation on the part of young Friends 
in the work of the Society. 

Apart from the encouragement which the letter 
brings to all earnegt Friends, it is of especial value 
from the fact that it reiffirms his faith in the great 
central truth of the Christian religion which the So- 
ciety of Friends has always proclaimed to the world, 
and which, as Bancroft has said, isthe “ one word ” of 
Quakerism. Coming as this declaration of faith does 
from one whose pure life, crowned with an old age stil] 
active with good works, has made all Christians of 
every denomination love and admire him, it is be- 
yond price in its intrinsic value, since it gives to all 
the secret of that serene and beautiful life, which all 
of us prize as one of our best possessions, and which 
is now and will ever remain a source of inspiration 
toward a higher and better life. 

The letter is as follows: 

AMESBURY, Twelfth month 8, 1890. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I like the idea of your Association. J think it would 
be well for our young Friends of the different branches 
who bear the name of “ Friends” to form similar socie- 
ties. 

We need to direct our attention to the one central truth 
upon which Quakerism rests—the Divine Immanence—the 
inspeaking Word. Resting on this vital doctrine, as it was 
proclaimed by Fox and Penn, and 
ton, we 


jarclay and Penning- 
could forget all our dissensions and be virtually 
once more a united people. 

You have my best wishes and sympathy in your en- 
deavors to seek the truth and live it. It seems to me while 
we are contending about uncertain dogmas and specula- 
tions, the words of old time are once more spoken : “ What 
is that to thee? Follow thou me ;—“ the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” 

Iam thy friend, 
JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


THE true past departs not, nothing that was wor- 
thy in the past departs—no truth or goodness real- 
ised by man ever dies, or can die.—Carlyle. 





| place of worship it was with feelings of thankfulness 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

THIs meeting convened at the usual time at Purchase, 
Westchester county, New York, on the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th ult. On Third-day, (27th), the meeting for 
ministers and elders met at 2 o’clock p. m. The 
numbers were small, but among them were two of 
our aged members, Daniel H. Griffen and John W. 
Pierce. The vacancies caused by death were feel- 
ingly alluded to, and the living encouraged to not 
procrastinate, but improve the present to the honor 
of God, the giver of all good gifts. 

At 7.30 in the evening a Temperance meeting un- 
der the charge of the Quarterly Meeting’s committee 
was held at the meeting-house. The audience was 
quite large. Our friends, George T. and Marcia Pow- 
ell, of Ghent, were present by pre-arrangement, and 
strict attention was given while the latter read an 
able article she had prepared, portraying the evils 
resulting from the use of intoxicants, and also pre- 
scribing the remedy that would be a healing to our 
Nation. She was followed by her husband in an ex- 
tempore address. He spoke understandingly on pro- 
hibition, total abstinence, and taxation. If the 
money spent for beer and other drinks was used for 
milk and food there would be no surplus, and the 
farmer, milk producer, and fruit grower would receive 
that which now goes to destroy home and happiness. 
I am unable to give even a synopsis of the truths he 
expressed. Margaret Willitts expressed unity with 
the sentiments we had heard, and urged each voter 
to seriously consider the momentous subject at issue 
in our State at the election next spring in regard to 
the prohibitory amendment, and if it is not carried 
let the majority be small against it. With some re- 
marks from others the meeting closed. 

On Fourth-day, the 28th, the quarterly meeting 
gathered into silence, which was broken by fervent 
supplication from R.S. Haviland, followed by D. H. 
Griffen, who bore testimony to the All-Wise Father, 
who makes no mistakes, who distributes to his chil- 
dren according to their capacity,and urged obedience 
to known duty. R.S. Haviland spoke from the say- 
ing of David to his son Solomon to serve God witha 
perfect heart and willing mind. Soon after, D. H. 
Griffen proposed proceeding with the business, 
whereupon the man and woman clerk, who had been 
serving the meeting, acted for the present in joint 
session as adjourned to at last quarter. The queries, 
with answers to the five called for at this time, were 
read. Some deficiencies were noticed, which called 
out expression from different ones, to our edification 
and encouragement. A committee was appointed to 
propose clerks at our next meeting. Near the close 
there were expressions of satisfaction with the joint 
session. With a feeling of gratitude for the Divine 
favor resting upon us, we adjourned to meet at Ama- 
walk, at the usual time. 

On Fifth-day, the 29th, the usual public meeting 
was held. The weather not very pleasant. This 
meeting was not large. D.H.Griffen and C. M. Rob- 
inson were the instruments through which gospel 
truths were uttered. When we separated from this 
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to God that we had been privileged to be in attend- 
ance. E. H. B. 


FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln Executive Meeting will be held on the 
second Fifth-day in Second month, (the 12), at 11 
a. m., in rooms 58 and 59, Burr Block, 12th and O 
streets, Lincoln, Nebraska. Nebraska Half-Year’s 
Meeting will be held the last Second-day in Fourth 
month, at Lincoln. We cordially invite Friends to 
meet with us. Should any in the East be thinking 
of changing their location, I feel to insist on their 
visiting our meetings and the different localities 
where there are small settlements of Friends, as at 
Lincoln, Bennett, Garrison, Genoa, Nebraska, and 
Ellis, Kansas. If I could but speak to such in lan- 
guage that could reach the deep recesses of their 
hearts, it might save them many a lonely hour. None 
but those that have passed through it can know what 
it is to leave a Friends’ meeting and go amongst 
strangers. I always loved to go to meeting, but tried 
not to be sectarian, knowing there are Christians in 
all denominations. But also I found no home in this 
far-off land until our meetings were established. 

Address, for information concerning Nebraska 
meetings, Russell Lownes, Lincoln ; Jacob Shotwell, 
Garrison ; Isaiah Lightner, Genoa, Nebraska ; Daniel 


Griest, Ellis, Kansas; M. A. De Peele, Bennett, Neb. 
* * 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE SUGGESTIONS ON FUNERALS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue article on Friends’ funerals, over the signature 
of I. H.C., and the one later, over the initials R. H., 
are deserving of great consideration, and I wish to 
further press the importance of Friends being more 
generally willing to bave all our funerals held at 
meeting-houses, not only for the comfort of the peo- 
ple who assemble on the occasion, but for the horses 
and the persons who have the out-of-door care on 
such occasions. 

How much better it is to have our horses in com- 
fortable sheds at the meeting-house than to have 
them standing out in inclement, or even in good 
weather, perhaps some of them hitched to valuable 
fruit trees that have been planted and cared for (it 
may be by the person who is to be buried) for the 
benefit of the surviving members of the family. 

Bucks county, Pa. I. E. 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Permit a friendly word of encouragement from a 
reader of your paper from the first of its career. I 
must say progress has been its motto, and as the 
world of mind has changed and new thoughts and 
new discoveries have taken place you have kept up 
with the advancement; but through all, the cardinal 
truth of Divine revelation is upheld in al! its excel- 
lency. 
all progress that lifts the human unto the Divine 
Truth, always broadens its field of service; the height 
is ever rising towards the realms of Infinite wisdom, 
and is always lengthening out its domain, not only 





The pivot on which all revolve, the lever of | 
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in things terrestrial but those higher developments of 
the spirit world. This is the New Jerusalem that 
John saw. Iam pleased that you do not always 
confine the articles to Friends’ works and sermons, 
but find truth and instruction in other fields ; flowers 
gathered from all parts of the earth full of beauty for 
the young minds that do not enjoy the old writings, 
like we did, and require truthsin a new dress,—lan- 
guage not in the old quaint style, but modern. 
LH: 


A BOOK COMMENDED. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The attention of Friends has not, I think, been 
directed to a little book, published in holiday garb, 
some weeks since, which is of especial interest to 
them. It is “ The Haydocks’ Testimony,” published 
by request of the “ Christian Arbitration and Peace 
Society,” (310 Chestnut street), and written by a 
Friend of Germantown, Lydia C. Wood. 

While very clear and faithful in portraying the 
testimonies of Friends in regard to slavery and non- 
resistance,—to depict which the book has been writ- 
ten,—its chief interest to me is the faithful picture 
it draws of the serene home-life found among early 
Friends generally, and still to be seen in some Phila- 
delphia households. The position taken by Friends at 
a very early date against the slave-trade, and their 
quiet persistence in maintaining their testimony when 
times of trial came, is very plainly sketched ; and 
the result of education amid such surroundings is 
clearly shown in the equally scrupulous care that was 
taken by the children of that people to uphold the 
principle of Peace when the great question of slavery 
came to a crisis in the Civil War. 

L. S. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA.—VI. 
DOUGLAS ISLAND TO SITKA. 

LEAVING Douglas Island in the afternoon we steamed 
back towards Takou Inlet, met heavy blocks of ice 
from Takou Cafion, where there are large glaciers, 
and then turned northward toward Pyramid Harbor. 
Then we heard a discussion among the passengers as 
to which place we would visit first, Sitka, or the 
Muir Glacier. In this dilemma the Captain was ap- 
pealed to; he said “1 cannot tell; we have not come 
to the cross roads yet. I am anxious to give you a 
good view of the Muir Glacier; it depends on the 
weather.” Passing throngh Lynn Canal we have 
scenery that surpasses in its grandeur and wildness 
all that we had seen. The Eagle Glacier is to the 
northeast, at a height of 1200 feet, coming down from 
the mountains that form a background to this glori- 
ous panorama. From this point the usual course is 
to Chilkat and the Muir Glacier, but as the weather 
was still unfavorable we found our ship was heading 
towards Sitka. This city was the destination of some 
of our passengers, who were sadly disappointed when 
they learned the decision, for they had a great desire 
to see the great glacier, and Chilkat. 

This being our first Sabbath on board we were in- 
vited to meet in Social Hall for services. These were 
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conducted by a retired Baptist minister from Spring- 
field, Ill. He spoke in glowing terms of the grand- 
eur and magnificence of the scenery we had passed, 
and that which was in store for us. Allusion was 
made to the various sects there gathered, embracing 
almost all denominations, journeying different paths, 
yet all hoping to reach the same happy eternity. 
Continuing southward we passed through Chatham 
Strait, between Chichagoff and Admiralty Islands, 
on the west shore of which in a narrow inlet of 
Chatham Strait, is Killisnoo, which we reached at 5 
p. m., 8th mo., 19th. The salmon, whale, and cod fish- 
eries of Alaska are of vast importance, as well as the 
herring fisheries. Killisnoo is the most important 
point for the last named industry, as many as 138,000 
barrels of oil having been put up there in a month. 
There are also extensive works for the capture and 
curing of cod-fish, also a phosphate factory, where 
phosphates are made from herring after all the oil is 
extracted. Near this part of Admirality Island are 
the Kootznahoo Indians, formerly a very warlike 
tribe, but since their village was shelled and most of 
their houses destroyed, have been firm friends of the 
whites. Our Government at many of these villages 
appoints a Commissioner from among the tribe, the 
one who is thought will be the most influential in 
maintaining peace between his tribe and the whites. 
These officials receive a large silver star as a badge of 
office ; they are very proud of it and display it at all 
times. The one thus honored at Killisnoo is called 
“Saginaw Jake;” his house is a one-story board 
structure ; the door was guarded by an immense bald 
eagle, carved in wood, with outstretched wings, 
painted black and white. On the other side, beneath 
the projecting roof, was the shield of the United 
States, over it the name of the tribe, and on either 
side a legend, reading thys: 


KITCHEENAULT. 


By the Governor's commission, 
And the company’s permission, 
Iam the grand Tyhee 


Of this entire Illahee. 


Prominent in song and story, 
I’ve attained the top of glory 
As Saginaw I’m known to fame, 


Jake is but my common name. 


Near by, over the door of another cabin were these 
lines. The owner had no doubt felt aggrieved that 
he had not been the one chosen by the Government 
as the commander of the tribe: 


Rightful chief of all Neltuskee, 

Gungh “ Tah-koogh ” and Koochla-heen 
Known as such, Iam Kah-chuckt 

From Takutat to far Stickeen. 


‘Tis my name it is ‘* Kah-chuckte,” 
Man-slayer in the Boston tongue, 
Old as yonder granite mountains, 
Is the lineage whence I sprung. 
Stores of furs and blankets pillaged, 
By the Adam's private crew 


Though Kah-chuckte ever neutra 


Dwelt far from Kootznahoo. 
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Now L ask not for position, 
Such I will to Jake concede ; 

While Kah-chuckte from your nation 
Will for justice only plead. 


Stepping inside his house we found Saginaw Jake, 
who is about 55 years old, short, quite lame, and 
laughing. He exhibited to us with much pride his 
blue military suit, with sword, epaulets, and cap. 
Then he donned another suit, a Prince Albert coat of 
black broadcloth and “ stove-pipe” hat, and strutted 
about as well as his hobbling gait would permit. He 
wears these on all state occasions. His blankets 
were wonders to behold, but we could not under- 
stand their meaning; it was all Greek tous. As we 
were about to leave at 8 p. m., (it being still quite 
light), he was prevailed upon by some of the com- 
pany to bring his tribe to the wharf and give an 
Alaskan dance. He soon mustered his forces, and it 
was not long before we heard discordant sounds, and 
looking up the shore in front of the houses that 
stretched along the line we saw the “ Saginaw ” lead- 
ing his dancers, men, women, and children. Such 
noise we never heard before! The chief instrument 
was a rude tamborine, with a collection of bones and 
sticks, each male member of the band having two 
which they struck together, making a hideous noise. 
About twenty women and girls, dressed rather neatly, 
with silk handkerchiefs around their heads, sat on 
the ground together, while the men musicians stood 
on the other side, the one to dance in the centre. It 
presented a grotesque scene. The clown worea crown 
on his head and eagles’ quills projecting from it, with 
a Chilcat blanket over his shoulders. One of the In- 
dians plucked the feathers from a bird just killed 
and thrust them into the crown. All being ready 
Jake gave the signal to proceed; the dancers jumped 
in every direction, high, low, to the right, and to the 
left, uttering unearthly sounds, the feathers flying in 
all directions, with the fearful contortions of the 
body; the discordant sounds of the musical instru- 
ments, and the wails of the women and girls sounded 
like the distressed moaninys of lost spirits. After a 
few moments of this performance, the Saginaw passed 
his hat for a collection; it amounted to about $11. 
One young lady dropped in fifty cents. He seemed 
to be displeased with the amount, for he soon closed 
the entertainment and retired. 

Leaving Killisnoo we cross Chatham Strait due 
west and enter Peril Strait. The Russian name was 
Paboogni, meaning pernicious. The scenery is very 
picturesque ; the rocky shores and islets are wierd 
and fascinating. As our ship passed around “ the 
bend,” and from point to peint, it left a zig-zag track 
in its wake. The channel is indicated by buoys, or 
white signals of various designs either on the rocks 
or land,to guide the watchful pilot through these 
dangerous passages. We sat on the deck just back of 
the bridge, watching the ship thread its way. Occa- 
sionally our attention was attracted by flocks of wild 
ducks, white necked divers, and black birds. Some- 
times we would catch a glimpse of an eagle perched 
on a tree, or see a bear peeping at us on the shore, 
but no doubt feeling quite secure. We passed throngh 
the straits safely and landed at the wharf at Sitka, 
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the capital of Alaska on Baranoff Island, August 
20th, p.m. The whistle had blown its shrill notes, 
announcing our approach, and we had scarcely 
reached the wharf when a young lady sprang on 
board to greet her sister who had come to visit her. 
They embraced, laughed, and cried, overjoyed to 
meet again. 

The inhabitants were aroused by our whistle, for 
the arrival of a steamer is a gala day among them. 
The dealers and natives are on the alert to sell their 
wares, for well they know they will find ready buy- 
ers among the tourists. For some of their curios 
they ask fabulous prices and maintain them as firmly 
as any merchant of “the States’? would do. The na- 
tive men and women sat on their heels under the 
friendly shelter of the piazza of the custom-house. 
The women’s arms were covered with silver bracelets | 
from the wrist to the elbows, and rudely carved 
forks, and spoons of wood, spoons of goat’s horns, 
baskets, old glass bottles, covered, etc., these were 
thrust at you with a few incoherent words that you 
knew meant “ please buy.” The feet of the women 
were devoid of covering ; the men wore boots. Many 
of the women had rings in their noses, and their 
lips were deformed by inserting a pin made of a 
piece of wood, ivory, or bone, much in the shape of 
acollar button. This was thrust through their un- 
der lip, the largest part being on the inside. It is in- 
serted in youth and as they grow older it is increased 
in size,so that the lower lip is fearfully distorted. 


But styles change there as well as in civilized races, 
so this habit is becoming less in vogue among them, 
also that of tattooing their cheeks and chins, also 
painting with lamp black and seal oil. This was 
their mourning garb, and we saw several in mourn- 
ing for some member of the family, but they seemed 
very joyous all the same. 

The Greek Church, 81 years old, is the most in- 
teresting building to the tourist. It stands conspicu- 
ously on an expansion of Lincoln Square. It is built 
of spruce logs, sheathed with boards painted in dove 
color, trimmed with white. The dome over the 
central part of the church is in the form of a Mo- 
hammedan mosque, painted green and surmounted 
by a gilded cross with triple bars. In the belfry there 
The church contains many 
One 


is a chime of six bells. 
paintings, vestments, and other art treasures. 
wing is used as a chapel, and contains a curious font 
and an exquisite painting of the Madonna and Child 
copied from a celebrated picture at Moscow, All the 
drapery is of silver, and the halo of gold, so little is 
to be seen but the face and background. The chan- 
cel, raised above the body of the church, is approached 
by three broad steps leading to four doors handsomely 
carved and richly gilded ; above is a Jarge picture of 
the Last Supper, covered with silver, as are two oth- 
ers, one on each side of the altar. Across the thresh- 
old of these doors no woman is allowed to set her 
foot, and across the inner ones none but the priest, 
his superiors of the Greek Church, or the White 
Czar, can enter. The resident priest is very courte- 
ous to visitors, showing them the Bishop’s crown, 
supposed to be several hundred years old, and almost 
covered with emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. Fifty 
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cents is charged to view these old works of art. This 
is done to increase their revenue, as their member- 
ship is small. On an elevation in the town stands 
Baranoff Castle, 140 feet long, and 70 feet deep, built 
of cedar logs securely riveted by copper spikes, and 
roofed with copper plates. It is a very plain struc- 
ture, two stories high, surmounted by a tower, but is 
now moss grown, and fast going to decay. Its im- 
mense halls, once the scene of active life, are now en- 
tirely deserted, and divested of all signs of their for- 
mer show. The only thing we saw were some sticks in 
the corner of one room that were being cut for walk- 
ing canes by the Indians. A huge mastiff dog lay at 
the entrance door. Keeping him at a respectful dis- 
tance we passed in without as much as“ by your 
leave.” He soon woke up, however, and shaking his 
bushy tail he came and made friends with us. This 
“Castle ” is not an exception to other deserted build- 
ings, but has its haunted chamber. The tradition is 
that the Baron had an orphan niece whom he obliged 
to marry a rejected suitor of noble birth in the en- 
forced absence of the one of her choice. Her lover 
returned soon after the marriage, and approaching 
her, stabbed her to the heart, then threw himself 
into the sea. Their spirits are now said to haunt this 


chamber at midnight. 
Harriet W. Paiste. 


BY-PATHS: 


BESIDE the great highway of finance and trade, 


The sound of the rolling-mill, hammer, and spade, 
The care and the burden, the toil and the strife, 
Lie the beautiful “ By-paths ”’ that “ lead unto Life.” 


3ut how oft in the hurry, the bustle, and din, 
The struggle for wealth and the conflict with sin, 
The bridging of stream and climbing of height, 
These beautiful pathways are covered from sight! 


Yet they lie at our feet. Through a bright smiling 
land, 

Rich blessings are spread out on every hand, 

If the highway is rough and the soul is oppressed, 

We can take the sweet “ by-way ”’ of quiet and rest. 


It is wisdom’s best choice, it is life’s highest art 

To find the true way to a bright, happy heart ; 

And to learn this dull world, with its burden of care, 

Is but the rude outer husk the spirit should wear. 

The grain-fields may flourish on valley and hill, 

With promise of plenty the world’s granary to fill; 
And, in all things the harvest may seem quite complete, 
Yet the bright little blossom looks up through the wheat. 


But, how oft, as the harvest we’re gathering in, 

And heaping the store-house, and filling the bin, 
Absorbed and perplexed with life’s daily turmoil, 
We forget the bright blossom might gladden the toil. 


Oh, may we remember, as we journey along, 

To gather the brightness, the fragrance and song, 
We'll find, if we labor with uplifted brow, 

The note of the “ blue-bird ” will sharpen the plow. 


This life is a medley of gladness and woe, 

Of sorrow and joy, wherever we go; 

But calm follows the tempest, night endeth in day, 

And ’neath winter’s cold snow sleep the blossoms of May. 


1 Read at the Farmers’ Institute, held at Hatboro’, Pa., First 
month 15, 1891. 
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The rich beauty of Nature all round us we see,— 
How the soft shadows lie at the base of the tree,— 
And the great orb of day as he sinketh from sight, 
Drapes fold upon fold the soft curtains of light. 


And if we should loiter a part of each day, 
To gather the blossoms that grow by Life’s way, 
Or watch a soft cloud, or peep of blue sky, 
Or catch a bird note, as it goes floating by, 


Can we count it a loss if at set of the sun, 

Some plan is not carried, some outward task done, 
If the soul is refreshed, and the spirit is bright, 
And the hearth all aglow with Love's tender light? 


In this busy old world whatever we do, 
May this little truth stand ever in view: 
True joy of the spirit is better than gold 
Heaped up on the hearth-stone where Love has grown cold 


This poor, plodding life, would be plodding indeed 

If our highest ideals were sensual need. 

If Life is but sought in the outward alone, 

Then our homes are but houses made of mortar and stone. 


Aye, the “ body is more than the raiment” we wear, 
’Tis the “spirit that quickens” the dull palse of care 
Whether peasant’s low cot or a princely throne : 

’Tis Love’s holy altar that maketh a home. 


Yea, the spirit of Love is the lever of power,— 
Deity speaks through each opening flower, 

In mountain, stream, valley, and planets that roll, 
The centre of Life is its warm, pulsing soul. 


May we gather each day this soul of good cheer, 
Let the burden depart with the vanishing year ; 
May we go with fresh courage life’s duties to meet, 
And the New Year will scatter its pearls at our feet. 


ABBIE B. Ports. 
Narcissa, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE students of the Sophomore and Freshmen classes 
were very agreeably surprised on Second-day last when 
Ex-President Magill announced to them that the oratorical 
prizes for the under classes would be continued by Presi- 
dent-elect Foulke, under the name of “The President’s 
Prizes.” The number of the prizes and the rules of the 
competition will be the same as the Magill prizes, which 
were offered in the last two years of his administration by 
Dr. Magill. The contest for the five prizes of ten dollars’ 
worth of books each has always been very interesting, the 
rivalry between the lower classes being turned into legiti- 
mate and beneficial channels. The contest for the Presi- 
dent’s Prizes takes place on the evening of the fourth 
Fourth-day in Fourth month. 

One of the most pressing needs of the College is a 
fund to keep the library up to the standard‘of current lit- 
erature, as well as to secure for it many standard works 
which it has never possessed. This is mentioned in the 
catalogue as one of the “ Needs” of the college, and it cer- 
tainly deserves the consideration of the generous friends 
of the institution. Smallas the library is, the room in Par- 
rish Hall which is devoted to its use is much too small to 
properly and conveniently arrange the valuable works on 
its shelves. Swarthmore has been placed among the thirty 
leading colleges of the United States in a recent classifica- 
tion, but the library of the college is entirely below the 
standard of the institution in inter-collegiate circles. 


W.C. S. 


| 





| ADDRESS OF INDIAN RIGHTS ASSO- 
| 
| 


CIATION. 
To the Citizens of the United States : 
In the presence of a grave public emergency we ask 
your attention: 
An Indian outbreak is now in progress which has 
cost the lives of some of our officers, of many sol- 
diers, of the Indians themselves, men, women, and 


children,—including both the hostiles and the loyal 
Indian police, 





which has destroyed the property of 
| settlers and of Christian Indians, which has entailed 
| an expenditure of many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and has occasioned widespread disturbance 
and terror. The attention of the entire country has 
| been fully aroused, and the question is everywhere 
uppermost: What are the causes of this sad state of 
affairs, and what is the remedy to be applied for a 
settlement of present trouble, and for the prevention 
| of similar conditions in the future ? 

As the executive body of an association which has 
carried on active practical work for the civilization 
of the Indians for many years, which possesses relia- 
ble sources of information, and has no interest other 
than the public good, we venture to point out what 
we believe to be the causes of the outbreak, each in 
its proper relation to the other, and to suggest the 
remedy. 

The Sioux Indians, among whom the disturbance 
exists, number approximately twenty-eight thousand 
souls. They subsist mainly on rations furnished by 
the government, given them in payment for lands 
ceded by them to the United States, although many 
of them, under the guidance of agents and missiona- 
ries, have made laudable advances toward independ- 
ence, and some of them are practically self-support- 
ing. 

There are two well defined parties among the 
Sioux,—a fact pertinent to a consideration of the 
present trouble : 

lst. A progressive party, almost wholly Christian, 
which has been created and developed under the in- 
tiuence of missionaries, both white and native, of va- 
rious religious bodies—Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, and Episcopalian—who for many 
years have labored devotedly among these Indians. 
This progressive party represents the “new way,” 
new ideas, and new hopes, the ideas of Christianity, 
and of civilization. It is loyal to the government, 
peaceable, and steadily increasing in influence, in- 
dustry,and vigor. A few of the native leaders of 
this party are educated and refined men, while its 
members as a whole lead exemplary moral lives. 

2d. A heathen non-progressive party, looking 
backward to the days of the buffalo, predatory war- 
fare, and unrestrained freedom, hostile to the ad- 
vance of civilization, whether among the whites as 
a menacing force outside the reservation, or among 
the Indians themselves as a disintegrating force 
within. The occupation of the heathen party since 
reservation life began has been the consumption of 
government rations, dancing, wandering from place 
to place on visits to friends and relatives. This party 
has been represented by such men as Spotted Tail, 





Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, from whom nothing in the 
line of progress was hoped for or has been obtained. 
Such leaders were always openly or secretly at en- 
mity with the Government, and with the best inter- 
ests of their people. They have discouraged or ter- 
rorized progressive Indians, have been a thorn in the 
side of good Indian agents, and the masters of poor 
ones. It is a fact that cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that no dangerous and powerful heathen 
party could have existed bad the Government ful- 
filled solemn promises and its manifest duty to pro- 
vide for the education of these people. 

The advance of the Christian party stimulated 
the non-progressive party into more and more vigor- 
ous opposition. 

Recent events gave the leaders of the non-pro- 
gressives powerful arguments as a leverage to move 
the minds of their followers, and to silence the voice 
of their opponents. 

By a recent agreement made with the Sioux, 
which on the whole was to their advantage and to 
that of the whites, about eleven million acres of land 
were ceded to the United States. Someof the prom- 
ises of compensation to the Indians for this reduc- 
tion of their territory were not fulfilled, owing to the 
inaction of Congress, until within the past few days. 
Even this fulfillment would probably not bave taken 
place now had it not been for bloodshed on the fron- 
tier. The failure promptly to make good the prom- 
ises of the Government, whether implied or ex- 
pressed, produced serious discontent among the pa- 
gan Indians. 

There has also been at Pine Ridge, the Jargest and 
most important Indian agency in the Sioux country, 
extreme suffering from hunger within the past year. 
This was caused by a large reduction of the amount 
of beef issued to the Indians, by the failure of their 
crops, owing to the drought, and other causes, some 
of which were unavoidable. 

In conjunction with these causes for discontent 
must be placed the religious fanaticism, known as 
the “ Messiah Craze,” which promised to the ignor- 
ant imagination of the pagan Indian all that he 
longed for and lacked—food, hunting, freedom, and 
expulsion of the white man. 

These causes linked together produced serious 
conditions, but in our opinion the danger might have 
been averted had it not been for the last, most po- 
tent and determining cause, viz.:—the spoils system 
of appointment in the management of the Indian 
service, which supplied at the two most critical points 
in the Sioux country,—Pine Ridge and Cheyenne 
River Agencies,—a disastrously inadequate manage- 
ment and control, 

Let the situation be briefly stated and clearly un- 
derstood. 

Under the spoils system as applied to Indian 


management, neither the President, the Secretary of | 


the Interior, nor the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
is virtually the appointing officer, but Senators, Rep- 
resentatiyes, and other powerful politicians, who dis- 
charge their obligations to their henchmen by oblig- 
ing the Executive or his lieutenants to give them po- 
sitions in the Indian service. Thus men are chosen 
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not for the best, but for the worst reasons, not for 
merit but as a reward for party service. Some good 
men are thus obtained, but the majority are poor and 
some positively bad. The records of this Associa- 
tion show numerous instances of the appointment of 
wholly unworthy or vicious persons, through the op- 
erations of this system. But even the good are rarely 
retained in office unti! their work reaches fruition, 
because, according to the spoils theory, a change of 
administration means practically a change of the in- 
cumbents of all positions in the Indian service. The 
folly of adopting a system in the conduct of a service 
of such peculiar delicacy and responsibility as the In- 
dian, one where human life so frequently hangs in the 
balance, must be manifest to any thinking mind. If 
Civil Service Reform 1s desirable in other branches of 
Government service it is imperatively necessary here. 

The evil is equally serious and deep-rooted under 
the administration of either party, and no greater 
obstacle exists to its eradication than the tendency of 
apologists of both parties to claim that the opposite 
one is responsible for its baneful results. 

Under the last Democratic administration virtu- 
ally a clean sweep was made in the Indian service, 
upwards of fifty out of the fifty-eight Indian ayents 
were removed, and there was general change in the 
minor positions. Under the present administration 
a similar course has been pursued, with the notable 
exception of that part of the service which is under 
the control of the present Indian Commissioner who, 
we believe, has done all in his power to secure the 
adoption of the merit system in the school and other 
branches of the Indian service. 

But the appointment of Indian agents has, during 
this administration, under the operation of what is 
termed the “ Home Rule” system, been handed over 
as the perquisite of Senators and Representatives of 
the States and Territories in which the reservations 
are located. 

Under the administration of both parties this So- 
ciety has steadily pursued the same arduous and 
thankless task of urging upon the Executive the re- 
linquishment of the spoils system in the manage- 
ment of the Indians. It has illustrated the necessity 
for a change by the many instances coming to its 
knowledge of the removal of valuable officers, and 
the appointment of inexperienced or unworthy ones. 

Our publications and our letter-files attest at once 
the frequency and futility of ourremonstrances. The 
spoils system has continued on its remorseless way. 
Perhaps it is one of those evils from which without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. 

Through the spoilssystem the Pine Ridge Agency 
became the weakest point in the Sioux country. Un- 
der the last Democratic administration a Republican 
agent of unusual ability, courage, and success, was re- 
moved to make way for an inferior appointee of the 
opposite party, under whom the discipline of the In- 
dian police force and of the agency generally de- 
clined. The Democratic Secretary of the Interior 
was warned of the danger attending this change, ow- 
ing to the power and turbulence of the non-progres- 
sive Indians at Pine Ridge. The warning was un- 
heeded. 
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Under the “Home Rule” system of the present 
administration, which this Society opposed as being 
“unsound in theory and likely to prove disastrous in 
practice,” the inferior Democratic agent was sup- 
planted by astill poorer Republican one. The last in- 
cumbent was wholly unacquainted with the Indians, 
ignorant whom to trust and whom to suspect, as 
were the employées whom he brought with him. A 
trifling incident, at a moment when the excitement 
of the “Ghost Dance” was at its height, brought 
about the complete collapse of his authority. A fu- 
tile attempt to arrest a single Indian in front of the 
agency buildings made one day last autumn, which 
was the occasion of a momentary excitement, alarmed 
the agent so that he deserted his post, fled to the 
neighboring town, and telegraphed for the military. 
He did not return until they marched in ahead of 
him, “ horse, foot, and artillery.” This was the spark 
in the powder. Theturbulent Indians,wild with min- 
gled fear and rage, thinking they were about to be 
massacred,fled to the bad lands,plundering the houses 
and destroying the property of the Christian Indians 
on the way. They were thus committed to a hostile 
course and to the bloodshed and misery which have 
followed. Had an experienced and resolute man 
been in charge of Pine Ridge, possessing the confi- 
dence of the Indians, backed by a strong force of In- 
dian police, we believe that depredations and blood- 
shed would have been averted. Indeed, had such 
men been in charge of all the Sioux agencies such 
conditions as prepared for the outbreak and precipi- 
tated it could scarcely have existed. 

A brief summary of the causes of the disturbance 
may properly precede a statement of the remedy 
which we suggest. 

Ist. Ignorance, through the failure of the Govy- 
ernment to supply education, and the sway of sav- 
age ideas in the minds of the non-progressive Sioux, 
which fostered latent hostility to the Government, 
which made them an easy prey to religious frenzy, 
and suggested violence as a remedy for real or fancied 
wrongs. 

2d. Hunger and disease—the grippe among the 
adults and measles among the children. 

3d. Distrust of the good faith of the Government, 
based on imperfect fulfillment of former promises 
and delay in carrying out the terms of the recent 
agreement. 

4th. The spoils system, as applied to the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, which has supplied feeble or 
unwise management at some of the agencies, has 
prevented continuity and harmony in the Govern- 
ment’s work for the civilization of the Indians. 

The remedy is simple in theory, but difficult, for 
manifest reasons, of execution. 

The first and most important requisite is a single, 
responsible, competent head for the management of 
Indian affairs, and charged with that duty only, who 
shall report directly to the President, and who shall 
be looked to by the country at large for a successful 
Indian management. 

An Indian service wholly free from the interfer- 
ence of partisan politics, which shall continue its 
policy and carry out its educational work undisturbed 
by changing administrations. 





While we do not advocate the complete transfer 
of Indian management to the War Department, we 
believe that all the advantages which the advocates 
of that plan desire could be obtained by detailing 
many able and experienced army officers to serve as 
Indian agents, without tbe counterbalancing disad- 
vantages which we think would result from so radi- 
cal a change. 

This suggestion has especial force from the fact 
that a few army officers have in the past served as 
Indian agents with excellent results. 

The appropriation of sufficient money by Con- 
gress to permit the education of all Indian youth, 
and the maintenance of a thoroughly effective ser- 
vice. Manifestly it is the part of wisdom to give 
money enough to do the work in hand if there be a 
thoroughly efficient executive officer to expend it. 

We have laid down what we believe to be the 
main lines of a reform which is by no means Utopian, 
but wholly within the bounds of possibility. 

Whether it shall or shall not be accomplished de- 
pends upon the creation of a deep and strong sense 
of personal responsibility among the people of the 
United States. To them, and to them alone, do we 
appeal. It is for the people to say whether the folly, 
the selfishness, the dishonesty which has character- 
ized our Indian policy of the past, shall continue; 
whether the shame, the suffering and bloodshed, the 
useless expenditure of money which the past few 
months have witnessed in Dakota, shall recur in the 
future. These evils, in some form, will certainly re- 
cur unless men of every shade of opinion throughout 
the length and breadth of the land shall unite upon 
some such broad, simple basis as we have outlined ; 
men who, in view of the magnitude of the object to 
be obtained, can rise above the limitations of politi- 
cal or religious partisanship in the demand for an In- 
dian administration that shall be representative of 
the intelligence and conscience of the nation. For 
such a demand the time is ripe. 

If the people of the United States instruct both 
the national Executive and the national Legislature, 
through the press and pulpit, by private letter and 
by word of mouth, that it is their sovereign will that 
there should be an immediate and complete aban- 
donment of the spoils system in the management of 
the Indians, there is no one to say them nay. Popu- 
lar sentiment in the United States is the court of 
final appeal. In demanding such a reform as this, 
the voice of the people will be the voice of God. 
CLEMENT M. Brpp.z, Vice-Pres’t. O. W. WHITAKER, 
Paiuip C. GARRETT, HERBERT WELSH, Sec'y, 
J. KopMAN Pavt, Hexry HaArtTSsHORNE, 
ALBERT B. WEIMER, H. L. WayYLanp, 
Ropert FRAZER, Cuarves E. Pancoast, 
Henry 8. PAncoast, F. Hazen Cope, 

Epwarp M. Wistar. 

I concur in the above, except that I believe the 
complete transfer to the army would be in the inter- 
est of honest administration. 

J. ANpReEws Harris. 

Office Indian Rights Association, 

1305 Arch St., Philad'a, Jan. 15, 1891. 





